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east by Nature's growth or plantations of belts. And we 
should advise one not to build over two stories high — for 
you are nearer heaven in the country — and not to go down 
into the earth with habitable rooms. 

Before proceeding to lay out the ground it should be 
drained, trenched, and graded, where necessary ; this is 
requisite to a certain degree in all country places. The 
lawn should be well clad with a rich, healthy verdure. It 
is a general remark that our lawns are much inferior to 
those of England, because there the atmosphere is more 
humid, and the winter milder and more equable than ours ; 
but, we think, the error will be found elsewhere. Do we 
proceed properly ? Not one in ten comprehends the value 
of deep cultivation ; it is contemned as a useless expendi- 
ture of time and labor. Now our summers are usually dry 
and hot, and without a good deep soil, made retentive of 
moisture — for the roots of grass sink deep — by subsoil 
ploughing, running the plow full eighteen or twenty inches, 
the midsummer droughts will parch and make the lawn 
unsightly. Then we should sow with red-top (Agrostis 
vulgaris) and white clover (Trifolivm repens), plentifully, 
say three bushels — about nineteen parts of grass to -one of 
clover — to the acre. By mixing with this a small quantity 
of sweet-scented vernal grass, a grateful and pleasing fra- 
grance will arise when mown. Before sowing, the gronnd 
should be graded, the snrface well pulverized, and rolled 
firm and uniform, and well rolled after sown. August is 
probably the best time to lay down the lawn ; it should be 
mown once in two weeks, and swept well after, no cut 
tings being permitted to lie about. By neglecting to roll 
often, especially in autumn, the grass grows tufty and 
coarse. We think that by attending to these simple rules, 
a lawn will be formed equalling in its velvety and rich ver- 
dure any of the beautiful English lawns. 

The thjnning of trees cannot be too carefully managed. 
In felling it is found better to cut down close to the roots, 
first removing the earth from its base ; these and the stump 
will then decay, and no further work is necessary. In 
trimming the trees left standing, we preserve all lower 
branches, for when well furnished they have a park-like 
appearance ; lopped off, they are seldom renewed. In 
arranging plantations, the position and outline of the 
shrubbery should be first marked out ; when this is done 
and the drainage is completed, the next step is to trench 
tltoroug/Uy; this can be done during spring and snmmer, to 
be ready for reception of trees in autumn, which is consi- 
dered the best time for planting. 

Trees are capable of being made more effective than any 
other single feature ; they are very pliable and ever har- 
monious to some scene. The oak, the willow, and the firs, 
if planted together, create discordancy ; but planted singly, 
each with its kind, a satisfactory result is the consequence; 
even a single specimen, if fine, carries with it beauty, sub- 
limity, or picturesqueness ; not that we propose to fill a 
place with trees of one kind, but rather adapt the various 
species to the peculiar position or aspect, and in conformity 



with the circumjacent scenery. Such trees as the oaks and 
other round-headed trees, we should plant in the grandest 
or most sublime portions, whilst in the gently-nndulating 
and more level portions, and that wherein quiet beauty and 
delicate and soothing effect is desired, we should make use 
of the more beautiful trees, as the. magnolia, tulip tree, 
maple, catalpa, elm, etc., the beautiful foliage and interlac- 
ing spray of which, together with* their charming inflores- 
cence, render them true to the Beautiful, as distinguished 
from the Grand. Whilst from amid rugged rocks, and in 
picturesque dells, we should group and plant the noble 
firs, and pines. Trees should carry their character with 
them, else unnatural and ineffective results will follow from 
the chaotic mixture ; we must be led step by step, as it 
were ; blend the one into the other at the proper points, 
almost imperceptibly. SEt. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Meeting of November 3. — A comuoi cation on "Arclil lecture " 
treating the subject historically, was read by the Secretary. 

Meeting of November 17.— The apartments recently hired for 
the Institute in the University Building being now ready, the 
meeting was held in those rooms, instead of in the chapel, as 
formerly. 

After the general business of the evening, an interesting de- 
bate ensued in which the subjects of " Commissions," " Compe- 
tition," and "Responsibility of Architects," were discussed. 
Many happy suggestions were made with a view to establish 
the greatest freedom of intercourse amongst the members of the 
Institute, in order that all might profit by. the knowledge and 
experience of each and every member. Among the suggestions 
made are the following : 

That a portfolio be always open- for inspection at the rooms 
of the Institute, wherein each member may lay before the body 
sketches and tracings of whatever lie might be engaged upon; 
valuable observations could be made, and much, information 
could be obtained. 

That the members should compete among themselves, the 
projects to belong to the Institute; thereby, in course of time, 
forming a valuable collection. 

That the Institute should visit in a body such structures of 
interest or importance as might be under the supervision of any 
of the members. 

Meeting of December 1st. — An interesting discussion took 
place on the ways and means of forming a library. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to several persons who had presented 
works on Art to^the Institute. 

By Order, R. M. Htoit, 



THE OntFEOH OF ALL SOULS. 

Last winter, while riding in one of onr city car?, opposite to 
ns sat a German peasant, just arrived from Vaderland, appa- 
rently much interested in what was novel and strange to him. 
Before long his attention was attracted to a large fur muff, worn 
by a lady at our side. No sooner had he observed this muff 
than he began to giggle and talk Dutch to himself, in short 
broken sentences of- long, unpronounceable words. He was 
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evidently excited ; and, to our great consternation, after repeat- 
edly pointing at the muff, edged up across the car, with the 
unmistakable intention of taking hold of the object of his 
mirth. His movements could not be misconstrued, and the 
lady, to avoid an actual assault, handed him the muff, with a 
smile. No sooner had he got possession of it than lie began 
the operation of turning it inside out. This put an end to our 
equanimity. 

"What are you about, you stupid fellow," exclaimed we. 

" Nothing at all," replied he, with a knowing wink. "I am 
only going to show this lady the absurdity of wearing her muff 
inside out. Ton know, with us, at home, in Germany, they 
always wear furs on the inside." 

The Church of All Souls is somewhat in the predicament of 
the muff aforesaid. The combination of materials used in the 
erection of that building, has excited the mirth of the multi- 
tude, simply because it was new to them ; though by no means 
new or strange to the amateur, the architect, or to those who 
have travelled abroad. The staid merchant passing by shrugs 
his shoulders, and says "Queer" — and never condescends to 
examine closer. The village parson on his first visit to the 
city pronounces it "the work of the evil one and heterodox prin- 
ciples put up in layers." The joker of the town has dubbed it 
the " Holy Zebra;" and among the boys around the corner gro- 
ceries it is known as "a streak of fat and a streak of lean." 
We will not here enter upon the discussion of this choice of 
material, and the combination of it; but this much we will 
say, if premature for our present tastes, it will be abundantly 
appreciated by the next generation ; and, perhaps, by ourselves 
at no very distant time. If really faulty, we have not as yet 
met the man who could explain its faultiness, or prove it to be 
a transgression against the laws of aesthetics and good taste. 

Having disposed of color and material, we are bold enough 
to maintain that all who are critics in matters architectural will 
agree with us in pronouncing that church a work of merit and 
genius, second to none in our city. The problem of building a 
" church," under the difficulties that present themselves to an 
architect of the present day in our country, has been solved in 
a manner the most masterly, and in a direction quite untried 
and worthy of success. These difficulties are many ; and the 
enumeration of a few of them will give some idea of their 
magnitude and importance. 

In the first place, the ideas forming our basis of con- 
struction are not only new and unexplored, but continually 
changing under our hands. The questions arise, What has 
been done in past time towards the building of a Unitarian 
church ? How much of the poetry of the Church of Rome or 
of the Church of England is admissible? How much of it is 
to bo rejected as superfluous ? How much is to be retained, or 
invented anew, to avoid nakedness in an excessive striving 
after simplicity? What are the forms of worship in a Unita- 
rian church? What is to be the position of the pulpit, of the 
communion table, of the organ ? Is an organ to be admitted at 
all, or scornfully rejected as heresy ? These and other ques- 
tions concerning the purpose of the building and the manner of 
construction, are by no means settled facts, but open questions- 
all of which the architect must answer by the exertion of his 
own imaginative powers, as there can be no reference to 
established and well-digested precedent. 

Secondly, The meeting-houses of the past century were, to 
use a common expression, as broad as they were long. The 
rapid increase of our congregations requires more extensive 



accommodations; and the question arises, how best to effect 
this, and at the same time retain good proportion, and: not 
destroy the acoustio properties of the building. Building com- 
mittees invariably say, "Make the ehurch broader." The 
architect well knows that the only means of securing beauty of 
proportion and acoustio advantages, is to make the churoh 
longer. But before he is consulted the lot is bought, a magnifi- 
cent purchase, eighty feet front, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet deep, to be occupied by the church, lecture-room, and par- 
sonage, perhaps all in a row one behind another; and the 
architect finds, after deducting space for vestibule, thickness of 
walls, buttresses, etc., that his main church is reduced to 
seventy feet in depth. The committee, like practical' men, 
order it to be built eighty feet wide in the clear, to accommo- 
date the requisite number of people. 

Thirdly, It must be admitted that we attempt more than our 
means will allow, and consequently stimulate our architects to 
produce cheap, rather than superior buildings. We want them 
showy and large ; the walls must be built of hewn freestone, 
marble, or what not; — but they must not cost much. And 
what is worse, energetic committees, when they reach the bot- 
tom of the purse before they peach the top of the wall, cut the 
Gordian knot by putting on the roof where they are, and call it 
"done." 

The ground plan of All Souk Church preseryes a respectable 
length of the main nave, accommodating a large audience, with 
the assistance of a larger and a lesser transept ; making room for 
the tower on the corner, the most appropriate place for it in ft 
parish church. The general grouping of the church, with 
respect to its location, economy of space, and effect of light and 
shade, is as successful as the efforts to produce it must have 
been persevering and laborious. No "means appear to have been 
spared to produce a fine perspective, and effects of magnitude 
and variety ; and the observer will be surprised to find that the 
pile before him stands upon a lot no more than , eighty by one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. 

Another fact worthy of admiration is the absence of all ser- 
vile imitation and plagiarism. The whole church has evidently 
been designed with reference to its purpose, its material, and 
location; and was entirely designed by the architect, the 
unmistakable offspring of his brain, carried out in all its details 
with the greatest care and judgment. There is not a moulding 
that we can discover that is not strictly the result, of the 
construction, and no construction that is not required by the 
most judicious and economical distribution of material and 
space. The porches and their doors, with the wheel window 
above them, considered whether as a whole or in detail, are 
nothing less than works of Art of the most pure and effective 
nature. 

The beauty and elegance of the exterior of the building will 
be better appreciated by the more superficial observer, when the 
bold campanile completes the whole. It is the bass-note neces- 
sary to complete the harmonions chord. It is to be regretted 
that some six or seven feet of the height of the wall in' the 
original design, have been cut off by the sword of economy. 
They are wanting, and the loss would be severely felt were it 
not for the admirable grouping of the building. 

Of the interior we can only say, that what is done is done 
well. The pulpit, the pews, etc., are admirable; but what is 
not done leaves a painful nakedness, which we fear is often mis- 
taken for defect of design. When are we to have the tracery 
to fill the timber construction of the dome, and, above all, 
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when is the church to be painted ? Without this the interior 
is unfinished, and while the architect can see that it is merely 
prepared for painting, the more superficial observer thinks of it 
as completed. 

The parsonage in the rear of the church affords every conve- 
nience of a private residence, without reducing the extreme 
length of the church to less than 115 feet. The exterior, while 
preserving the expression of a dwelling, is treated as an harmo- 
nious part of the whole pile. 

To speak of the style of the building we think it merits the 
praise of being peculiar to the Unitarian church of All Souls, 
designed by J. Wbet Mould, Esq., who by that effort, has 
placed himself in the foremost rank of the profession. To 
satisfy those architectural readers who feel bound to classify every 
building of the present time with something that was done 
hundreds of years ago, for a different purpose and under differ- 
ent circumstances, we may simply add that the building may 
be classed as Anglo-Italian. 

*We cannot omit to mention the fact that the architect who 
has done so much for this building has never been fully com- 
pensated for his services. His commission at current rates 
would amount to some $5,000, of which he has received little 
more than $2,000. Building committees deserve great credit for 
their exertions in finding out a competent architect, for their 
discernment in adopting a superior plan, and for their liberality 
in carrying it out ; yet, strange to say, while they would scorn 
to shorten the wages of a mechanic or a laborer, they do not 
hesitate to reduce the compensation of the architect, who, after 
all, is. the head of the whole fabric. This is not owing to 
meanness on the part of these gentlemen, but rather to ignor- 
ance of the following facts. 

First. But few know what quantities of drawings are 
required to complete a building of this nature, and how much 
time and labor is consumed in producing them. Few know 
haw many drawings are made and thrown aside to make room 
for improvements. The general, impression is, that all draw- 
ings are either made according to certain established rules, or 
else are the offspring of genius, thrown off on to paper without 
much cost of exertion or time. These are great errors. A 
design like that of All Souls Church, or any similar work of 
Art, as a whole and in detail, is the product of persevering toil, 
of careful and continual labor, modelling and remodelling, a 
study that haunts the architect day and night ; requiring for its 
development great natural abilities, with an education which 
has consumed years of unremitting toil. 

Secondly. The architect should be compensated not only for 
his labor, but also for what he saves by his labor, and for the 
enhancement of the value of the building by his exertions. 

Having accused Building Committees in general of want of 
appreciation of the services of architects, we think this a proper 
place and a gratifying opportunity to mention the conduct of 
the committee of St. George's Church on a similar occasion. 
"When, under the pressure of 1848 and 1849, the building was 
discontinued, the committee paid their architect in full for his 
services, as though the whole edifice had been completed ; and 
when the spires were finished during the past year, the vestry, 
at the recommendation of the committee, presented thearchitect 
with a check for $1,000, accompanied by resolutions express- 
ing their satisfaction with, and appreciation of, his services. 
This act not only benefits the original recipient, but, as a general 
encouragement of Art, reflects high credit upon those gen- 
tlemen. 



DE. SPEING 8 CHURCH. 

"We cannot find a more fitting place to make a few remarks 
on the new church now erecting for the congregation of the Rev. 
Dr. Spring, on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 37th street, than 
in continuation of this article. 

The difficulties which we have enumerated above, as those 
which the' architect must encounter, have been either ignored 
or proudly despised. "We can discover no effort towards pre- 
serving good proportions on a limited space of ground, no par- 
ticular success in expressing the subject in hand, nor any suc- 
cessful battling with a limited appropriation. 

As to the proportions, we are forcibly reminded of the 
Dutchman who built his stone fence six feet thick and four feet 
high, " that it might answer just as well when it tumbled 
over." Such a salto mortale could not; operate otherwise than 
beneficially upon the subject in hand ; to say nothing of the 
benefit that would accrue to the community in general, and that 
congregation in particular, by the probable destruction of the 
front door piece of the house adjoining the church, said front 
door being, if considered from an architectural point of view, an 
incalculable injury to real estate in that vicinity. 

"Why is that church so broad, why so short ; why so much 
elevated above the sidewalk, when there is so little to repay us 
for mounting the elevation ? "Why is it modelled after a Roman 
temple, -if it be a Presbyterian church ? or if it be a temple, 
why has it a spire? A temple was, with the heathens who 
originated it, the abode of a deity — to be looked on from a dis- 
tance, not entered : therefore the nakedness within, and the 
boldness and simplicity of its features without. Abase, columns, 
an entablature, broad, large, and unorganized ; — the architectual 
effect is produced by the magnitude of the structure and the 
multiplicity of the columns and colonnades: the, building itself 
is concealed from view — a mystery ; it has no openings to 
admit light, no room to receive a congregation, no organized 
interior: it has no spire pointing heavenward towards a Deity 
pervading all space — it encircles the deity within its walls ; 
it is complete beneath its owu roof, it refers us to nothing 
beyond itself. 

Are these the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church ? and if 
not, is this building a fair embodiment of Presbyterian ism ? The 
only features which we can discover that have any reference 
to Presbyterian doctrine, are the wreaths of flowers festooned 
in frames like picture-frames, over the windows on each side of 
the tower; — their very presence in such a place is strongly 
emblematic of the total depravity of man. And the anteas in 
the corners formed by the front of the building and the tower, 
where they break at right angles, will readily be acknowledged 
as original sin. 

The front door is got up regardless of expense, as far as its 
length is concerned, and when the artist placed upon, it a cir- 
cular coping, he paused at the keystone, for fear, we suppose, 
of doing too much. 

From the general repntation of the architects, Messrs. Thomas 
& Son, we must conclude that they have been sadly hampered by 
the committee, for we cannot for a moment suppose, in the 
face of the many fine productions of their pencil, that this is a 
design of their own choice. 

"We cannot 'conclude this article without expressing our 
admiration of the superior mechanical workmanship in both the 
above buildings, particularly that of the stone-cutters. The 
stone work in the church of All Souls is by Brown and Valen- 
tine, and of Dr. Spring's church, by Masterton, Smith, and 
Sinclair. 



